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The U.S. Air Force has given a grant of $39,470 
to Teachers College, Columbia University, to con- 
tinue a study aimed at devising methods by which 
Air Force personnel can be placed in military jobs 
with a minimum of error . Yale University has 
budgeted $1,815,215 for scholarships, fellowships, 
and other forms of student aid exclusive of loans 
for the 1955-56 academic year. 

With two or three fewer years of schooling than 
the U. S. high-school graduate, the Russian “10- 
year school” graduate has a much better grounding 
in science and mathematics, according to Homer 
L. Dodge, Norwich College 
(Northfield, Vt.), who recently returned from a 
tour of Russia’s educational system. He reported 
that the “ ‘10-year school’ of the U.S.S.R. gives the 
prospective scientist six years of biology, five years 


president emeritus, 


of physics, four years of chemistry and mathematics 
from start to finish.” 

Increased emphasis on merit in the granting of 
annual salary increases is the new policy adopted 
by the University of Rhode Island. In addition to 
salary increments based on merit, the university 
provides increases for exceptionally meritorious 
service by faculty members in any grade, and, 
the case of professors, special distinction and excep- 
tional service may be rewarded by salaries in excess 
of the normal maximum defined in the salary 
schedule. 

The Institute of International Education will set 
up a vocational agriculture teacher training center 
at Jerez de la Frontera, Cadiz, Spain Sup- 
ported by a three-year $18,400 grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, Goucher Col- 
lege (Baltimore, Md.) has inaugurated an experi- 
mental internship program in college teaching . . . 
A new graduate program in rehabilitation counsel- 
ing will get under way next semester at the State 
University of lowa. 

New adult seminars in religion, psychology, his- 
tory, science, and sociology will be offered this year 
by Radcliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is offering for the fourth 
year a $4,000 science and engineering scholarship 
to an outstanding high-school male senior at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio . . . General Motors has begun its 
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College Freshmen’s Ignorance of 


American History 


By PRESTON B. ALBRIGHT 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Year AFTER YEAR the writer has been amazed 
at the ignorance of American history on the 
part of his students and, accordingly, he has 
found it to be desirable to teach fundamental 
facts which he had supposed had been learned 
in high schools. He has come off the lecture 
platform, conducted recitations and 10-minute 
tests, and resorted to the techniques which he 
had associated with secondary school. ‘This may 
have been a better method of teaching than 
the lecture plan, but it failed to cover the mate- 
rial which it is possible to cover in lectures, and 
it is poorly adapted to classes of 40 or more 
students. ; 

In the fall of 1954, the writer decided to dis- 
cover something about the knowledge of his 
freshmen students. When he first met his two 
sections in United States history, he had the 86 
students write down answers to some questions, 
selected at random but which he considered that 
the freshmen should already know. 

One question was correctly answered by all: 
“Who is credited with the discovery of Amer- 
ica?’ All but six knew the correct date. 

“In what way did the United States come 
into being?” Fifty-nine indicated either by rev- 
olution or independence from England. ‘Three 
had no ideas on the subject. Fourteen were con- 
fused with reasons for the settlement of the New 
World. Two replies can hardly be credited to 
high-school graduates. ‘These follow: 

“People came over from England to gain free- 
dom of religion. There was trouble between 
the North and South which lead to war and 
then a united nation.” 

“Throu religious arguments in England and 
the English wouldn't let the people get to there 
own church.” (Spelling that of the student.) 

The first student graduated from a private 
preparatory school and the second was a re- 
turned veteran. 

There was a large variety to the answers tq 
the question, ““What form of government did the 
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United States first have?” Seven left it blank. 
Two said a monarchy, while one said, “loose 
dictatorship.” “Democratic” and “confedera- 
tion” were the mest popular responses, in one 
wording or another. 

Eighty-one of the 86 said that Washington 
was the first president. Jefferson and John 
Adams were the choices of five. The date when 
the first president took office stumped the fresh- 
men. Only 20 gave 1789, while 18 would not 
even guess. The 23 other dates ranged from 
1724 through 1732, 1761, 1790, and 1800 to 
i889 (the latter indicated carelessness as to 
century), with no particular concentrations (six 
gave 1792; five, 1787; four, 1779; and four, 
1778). 

The question, “Against what nation or na- 
tions did the United States fight the War of 
1812?” brought the following answers: Eng- 
land, 56; Spain, 9; France, 7; French and In- 
dians, 5; England and France, 3; Spain and 
England, 1; Spanish America, 1; no answer, 2. 

It was better known that the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was transacted with France, as 75 so indi- 
cated. Four said that it was with Spain, one 
with Mexico, one with Russia, and three did 
not know. But, again, the students were unpre- 
pared to give the date in this case. Twenty-six 
knew that the date was 1803; four wrote 1802; 
and one, 1801. Nineteen did not even guess 
and the others guessed anywhere from 1674 to 
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1883. The dates 1807, 1789, and 1703 were 
each given by three. The dates 1815, 1832, 
1853, and 1863 each received two votes. ‘Twenty 
different dates were mentioned once, including 
1753, 1796, 1836, 1840, 1850, 1868, and 1872. 
For most of the class there seemed to be no con- 
ception of when the vast western lands were ac- 
quired by the United States. 

Another question concerned the annexation of 
Texas and the Mexican War. The wording 
was: “The annexation of what state or nation 
precipitated the Mexican War?’ Even with 
that suggestive word “annexation,” only 70 an- 
swered Texas, though five indicated some knowl- 
edge of the situation by saying, “California,” 
“Texas and California,” “Southwest Territory,” 
and ““Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.” How- 
ever, seven failed to answer, and Florida, Spain, 
Mexico were each mentioned once. The date, 
as usual, was unknown by most of the class mem- 
bers. Forty-two dared not commit themselves. 
Fifteen said 1845; 1846 and 1898 were given by 
three each; 1896, 1884, and 1840 received two 
votes each. Some freshmen knew that the Mex- 
ican War was not in the early years of our na- 
tional existence, but they failed to realize that it 
happened over a century ago, for the dates 1911, 
1891, 1889, 1886, 1883, 1882, 1876, 1875, 
1874, 1873, 1864, and 1862 were all mentioned. 

Seventy-nine knew that Lincoln was president 
at the time of the war between the northern 
and southern states. Most of the students had 
a fair idea of the dates of that conflict, though 
only 28 knew the exact years. Ten thought that 
it had ended by 1861; one suggested 1816; and 
another, 1812. Those who had little respect 
for centuries listed such dates as 1795-99, 1761- 
65, and 1560-64. A very small number placed 
the conflict as late as 1877, 1870, and 1869. 

It was supposed that the freshmen would 
surely have a true idea regarding the dates of 
World War I. If one accepts any range of 
dates within the span of 1914 to 1919, it is 
found that 56 satisfactorily replied. Of this 
number, 20 gave 1917-18 and nine, 1917-19. 
Seven had no idea of the dates. Several had the 
war end in 1923 and 1924. One gave 1930-34, 
and another, 1932. ‘There were 60 who knew 
that Wilson was president during the war, but 
16 had no idea regarding the dates. Hoover, 
’ Coolidge, and Cleveland were suggested as men 
who served as president during the war. 
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The writer had found from previous experi- 
ence that very few freshmen could name all of 
the presidents of the country; consequently, he 
asked that only 20 be named, without reference 
to chronological order or dates of administra- 
tion. Forty-nine of the 86 did so correctly. 
One person failed to try his hand on the ques- 
tion and all the rest were able to name at least 
eight. Among persons named were eight who 
failed to reach the White House, including Ham- 
ilton, Franklin, Bryan, Calhoun, and Davis. 

The writer also included some questions per- 
taining to current facts. 

All knew the current President of the United 
States, but the variety in spellings was amusing. 
Among the many incorrect spellings were to be 
found: Dwite D. Isianhower, Isonhowyer, 
Eisenhowser, and Isenhour. 

Eighty-one knew that Nixon is Vice-President, 
but some suggested Barkeley, Nelson, Mixson, 
Dixon, and one did not know. 

In naming the living ex-presidents, the fresh- 
men did rather well, for 85 named Truman and 
79, Hoover. However, such men as Wilson, 
Coolidge, and Taft were mentioned. Four were 
unaware that there was more than one living 
ex-president. 

The name of the governor of Ohio, the state 
in which the university is located, was known to 
79, with fewer misspellings than that of the 
President’s name. 

A request to name two outstanding labor 
leaders today resulted in more replies than the 
historical questions had received. Lewis was 
named by 79, Reuther by 24, Green by 12, 
Meany and Murray each by nine, and Petrillo 
by four. The scattered list of persons men- 
tioned once each is interesting: Truman, Bridges, 
Taft, Montgomery, Durkin, Durksen, McCorney, 
McCarney, McMurray, and Frazer Reems. 
Nineteen named only one man and two did not 
know of anyone. 

With these results before him, the writer felt 
that not all freshmen come to college with suffi- 
cient understanding of basic facts to listen in- 
telligently to lectures or to participate in discus- 
sions on subjects which might depend upon such 
fundamental information. This presents a prob- 
lem to the college teacher. Should he go ahead 
to assume the fundamental facts and let the un- 
prepared fall by the wayside? Should he un- 
dertake to instruct in the leading facts of history 
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and let the better students be bored? With small 
classes and light teaching loads, teachers may 
give individual attention so that assignments and 
methods can be fitted to poor, mediocre, and 
superior students with equal benefit. In most 
colleges and universities this cannot be done. 
Since all but one of these students had had 
United States history before coming to college, 
one must conclude that the high-school student 
does not retain much of what he is taught, or 
that he does not absorb what is taught, or that 
he is just not taught. A number of reasons can 
be suggested for this pathetic state of affairs. 
Public pressure has caused many schools to 
adopt a policy of no failures. There is the pop- 


Racial Integration 


ular idea that all people are equal, in abilities as 
in all other things, and therefore teachers must 
pass everyone. Certainly it seems easier to pass 
every pupil, because then one does not have to 
argue with irate parents. The psychologist, too, 
seems to advocate the passing policy, for he 
points out the dangers in individual frustration 
and defeat. This leads to 100% passing and 
graduation from high school. Some would 
charge that Progressive education is the root of 
all evil. Possibly the attempt to make such sub- 
jects as history “interesting” fails to teach the 
basic facts and fundamentals on which later 
instruction can be built. Maybe the cause is 
just plain poor teaching. 


in the Schools by 


Reconciliation 


By HOWARD TAYLOR 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 


One or tHE Most devastating truisms in 
American political thinking is the oft-repeated 


statement that government in a democracy is 
essentially a process of compromise. The trouble 
is that this point of view means whenever there 
is a conflict of ideas, each side must surrender 
some truth and accept some error in order to 
reach any agreement. 

In the making of the American Constitution, 
such conflicts arose and were finally resolved. 
One outstanding example of compromise was in 
the conflict over the status of slaves. One side 
contended that slaves were chattels and subject 
to taxation as were horses or cattle. The other 
side contended that slaves were human beings 
and should be counted as such in the apportion- 
ment of representation on a basis of population. 
The final agreement was a typical compromise, 
each side giving up some truth and accepting 
some error. Slaves were written into the Consti- 
tution as three fifths human being and two fifths 
animal. This fundamental falsehood was later 
expunged from the Constitution by the bloodshed 
on the battlefields of the war between the states. 
And this is typical of the tragic history of all 
such agreements which surrender truth and ac- 
cept error. 
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Now there is another way of resolving con- 
flicts of ideas that has worked far better. That 
is the process of reconciliation of differences by 
each side surrendering error and accepting the 
truth of the opposing side. The making of the 
Constitution gives a fine example of the worth 
of this procedure. The conflict between the 
large states and the small states over represen- 
tation in the Congress was as acute as the battle 
over the status of slaves, but the solution was on 
quite a different basis. The large states con- 
tended for proportional representation on the 
basis of population in both houses of Congress. 
The small states contended for equal represen- 
tation of all states in a single house. Without 
question, either plan would have given one side 
or the other an unfair preponderance of power. 
The final agreement reconciled the differences 
by rejecting the error and accepting the truth 
on each side. As a consequence, no serious ob- 
jection to this reconciliation has ever been raised. 
Truth can be reconciled with truth but not with 
error. 

Today the nation is confronted with another 
great conflict of ideas concerning the integra- 
tion of the races in the public schools. This, in- 
cidentally, is an issue that probably would never 
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have arisen had the founding fathers reconciled 
their differences instead of compromising the 
truth concerning the status of slaves. So now 
each side has taken a definite stand on integra- 
tion. On the one hand are those who demand 
complete integration, regardless of race, color, 
sex, or any other factor. The other side de- 
mands with equal vigor and heat that the white 
and Negro children be segregated regardless of 
Supreme Court decisions or of an other law. 

There are three possible ways to try to re- 
solve this conflict. One is the way of 1860 to 
1865. Each side may try to make right by 
might. Surely, neither party to this current con- 
flict would consider such a solution. A second 
approach is the way of compromise, the way of 
surrendering truth and accepting error. ‘The 
third is the way of reconciliation through the 
acceptance of the truth and the rejection of the 
error on both sides. 

The hard way to go is to search out the truth 
and uncover the error in the tangle and turmoil 
of idealism and prejudice, af deep convictions 
and violent emotions, and of fear and faith. All 
of these and many more powerful drives are 
bound up in the thinking and feelings of the 
adherents to each side of this conflict. If ever 


there shall be a genuine reconciliation of these 
conflicting forces, it will be the result of the 
honest efforts of those concerned to find the whole 
truth and of their determination to uphold the 
truth. 


But what truth, what facts are needed is the 
real problem. Perhaps all can agree on certain 
basic facts that are relevant to the issue. It 
seems clear that there are some elemental truths 
that must be taken into account. For example, 
all will agree that integration involves human 
relations. If this be granted, it follows that 
there are biological and psychological implica- 
tions that cannot be ignored. Such facts as 
this should be taken into account; in a state of 
nature, with freedom of movement and of selec- 
tion, species tend to breed true. 

A profound psychological fact is that nearly 
all human beings have the capacity to develop 
a love of freedom and a desire for recognition 
of equality with other human beings. Another 
psychological fact is that group solidarity and 
biological racial integrity are very important 
values to a very large number of human beings. 
Still another psychological truth is that either 
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the thwarting or the overstimulation of any in- 
nate human drive or so-called instinct tends to 
evoke and fixate abnormal patterns of response. 

These and several other fundamental truths 
are involved in the problem of integration in 
the schools. One other fact that cannot be ig- 
nored, even though it were defied or evaded, is 
that the decision of the Supreme Court is the 
law of the land. This is the basic truth under- 
lying any valid solution of the integration prob- 
lem. 

It is vital that reconciliation takes place, but 
whether it is on a national, state, or local level 
is not the real problem. The solution need not 
be the same in every community. It is essen- 
tial that every solution be fair to all concerned 
and that it be true to the facts in the case. 

Anyone familiar with conditions in some sec- 
tions of the South knows that there are locali- 
ties in which the Negro children outnumber the 
white children by as much as five to one. It is 
obvious that under such conditions racial inte- 
gration of the schools would create very great 
environmental pressure for ultimate amalgama- 
tion of the races. It is both true and right that 
parents have a deep concern for the social de- 
velopment of their children—whom they marry, 
their homes, and their children. If education 
is compulsory and public schools the only avail- 
able education, then, regardless of their color, 
parents in some localities are confronted with a 
very strong probability that their grandchildren 
will be mulattoes. To some parents, this may 
be a pleasing prospect; to others, it is a tragedy. 

Under the law, the Negro’and white children 
have equal right to public education in the same 
schools. Children cannot be segregated on a 
basis of race in public schools. But there is a 
way to integrate that takes into account both 
this fact of constitutional law and also the fun- 
damental biological truth concerning racial in- 
tegrity. The law of the. land and the law of 
nature can be reconciled if the schools are segre- 
gated on a basis of sex instead of on a basis of 
race. ‘There can be full compliance with the 
decision of the Supreme Court and with the 
laws of nature, without mental reservation or 
ethical evasion, simply by having separate public 
schools for girls and for boys. 

This is not a revolutionary solution. It is one 
that has been in operation for centuries. Here 
in America, on the secondary and college level, 
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the most select private schools have segregated 
on the basis of sex. Coeducation grew up on 
the frontier, where lack of funds and sparse pop- 
ulation made it the only possible means of edu- 
cation. In the older communities, private 
schools for either girls or boys were the rule. 
In the larger cities of the East and the South, 
there were separate public high schools for boys 
and for girls. 

Anyone acquainted with conditions in the 
larger high schools knows the psychological prob- 
lems that arise from the constant and persistent 
overstimulation of the ripening sex impulses sim- 
ply by the crowding of large numbers of adoles- 
cent boys and girls together in corridors and 
classrooms all day long, day after day, through- 
out this crucial period of sex development. So- 
cial contacts with the opposite sex at this age are 
normal and necessary, but the overstimulation 
occasioned by coeducation is not the ideal way 
to develop wholesome attitudes towards the op- 
posite sex. 

In the elementary schools, integration of the 


races would not immediately create any serious 
biological problem. At this level, where the 
sexes are usually segregated on the playground, 
the constant association for six or eight years 
with the opposite sex of another race would defi- 
nitely affect the adolescent attitudes of these 
children. If such association could be on a 
basis of free choice on the part of parents and 
children, perhaps no legitimate objection could 
be raised. But compulsory education laws 
would deny this freedom to all parents finan- 
cially unable to educate their children privately. 
Liberty and freedom of choice are just as dear a 
human right as is political equality. Some par- 
ents would rather let their children grow up 
without schooling than send them to a school 
integrated by law on the basis of both race and 
sex. 

Without question, there is much truth on both 
sides of this conflict. Perhaps integration on 
the basis of sex would help to reconcile these 
differences. 


REPORTS 


School Journeys in British Education 


By WENDY HALL 
London, England 


“| F ONLY we could have all our geography les- 
sons in the air!” The cry comes from the heart 
of the thousand or so Birmingham children—and 
their teachers—who last year moved their class- 
room into the cabin of a London-bound aircraft. 
British European Airways Corporation, which 
arranged these trips three times a week during 
the summer months, handed round special maps 
of the area flown over, and the teacher's lesson 
was supplemented with a talk from the captain 
of the aircraft, who explained his view on cli- 
mate and meteorology. 

The Birmingham-London flight is over in 50 
minutes, but the geography lesson was followed 
by a tour of London Airport and a visit to 
places of interest in London before the return 
flight in the evening. The cost to each child was 
10 shillings ($1.40) or one fifth of the usual 
Birmingham-London round-trip excursion ticket. 
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The idea was enormously successful—for 
everyone except B.E.A., where the financial loss 
of such a scheme has to be weighed against its 
educational values. The company thought the 
trips so worth while that it decided to continue 
them this year. 

School journeys have developed greatly since 
their inception nearly 60 years ago. They be- 
gan in the 90’s with country weekends devoted 
to nature study and geography. By 1911, so 
many schools in London, and a few in the prov- 
inces, were arranging trips that a School Jour- 
neys Association was formed on a volunteer, non- 
profit-making basis to make arrangements and 
get special facilities for school travel. 

Now the trips range from a couple of weeks 
on the south coast of England to a five-week truck 
trip across Europe, from a whole term in a 
French school to an exploration party to Lap- 
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land or Iceland. No objective is too ambitious 
or too remote. School journeys are blessed by 
Unesco and by nearly all the ministries of edu- 
cation in Europe, which also, in many cases, give 
some financial or administrative support. 

But naturally, the vast majority of school jour- 
neys are less pretentious, and most closely re- 
lated to day-to-day work. Journeys undertaken 
by British schools fall roughly into two categories: 
domestic trips, taken during term time, in which 
a program of work not unlike the normal is con- 
tinued; and journeys abroad, on school vacations, 
in which formal instruction is usually abandoned 
and education of another kind absorbed. 

Domestic trips, which last two weeks on an 
average, are organized with two objectives. The 
first is to give the child the opportunity of spend- 
ing some time in surroundings entirely different 
from his own and learning something about them. 
Thus, town children generally go to the country 
or the seaside, while children from. country 
schools visit London or a big industrial center. 

The second objective is to increase the child’s 
powers of observation and his ability to get on 
with other people. Teachers often agree that a 
stranger, walking into a classroom, could pick out 
at a glance the children who had been on a school 
journey—not because of a healthy tan, but be- 
cause of an air of heightened alertness. ‘Teachers 
find they benefit as much as children from the 
more co-operative attitude which generally fol- 
lows a journey. It may be strenuous work to 
escort a party of 30 or 40 children and remain 
on duty 24 hours of the day for 14 days, but the 
reward is often the conversion of the toughest 
child in the class, who has been heard to remark 
that “teacher isn’t so different from my cad, 
after all.” 

There are many varieties of school journeys. 
Some children are housed in country centers, con- 
structed for the purpose and administered by the 
National Camps Corporation. ‘These so-called 
camps are built from Canadian cedar wood, cen- 
trally heated, designed and equipped for school- 
ing, and complete with playing fields. The Lon- 
don County Council (the municipal education 
authority ) sends parties to two of these for 14- 
day spells from March to November. Other edu- 
cation authorities use the centers for delicate 
children, who can recuperate at these camp 
schools for periods varying from three months to 
a year, 
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Other school parties stay in hostels, small ho- 
tels, or boarding houses. Some schools take par- 
ties away under canvas, but it needs resource and 
optimism to make a success of an open-air school 
in Britain’s climate. 

Another highly popular trip takes boys one 
week and girls the next for a course in elemen- 
tary seamanship on board the training ship Fou- 
droyant, an old wooden-walled frigate which lies 
in Portsmouth Harbor in southern England. 
Here boys from expensive public schools like 
Eton have a chance to share the mess with day- 
school boys from working-class homes. 

Finally, there is the school exchange by which 
the pupils of corresponding grades exchange 
schools for anything up to one term. These in- 
volve a minimum of reorganization, as classes 
continue as usual, although different pupils sit 
in the classroom. The teacher who takes his class 
away, on the other hand, has to plan his program 
of work to get the most out of the visit and also 
to satisfy the Inspectors of Schools that the class 
is not merely going off on a term-time spree. 
The destination largely determines the program. 
Where there are many historic monuments, his- 
tory has an important place. Country children 
visiting a city study its form of local government. 
The works of an author with connections in the 
area are read. Botany, geography, and geology 
come naturally to the fore in rural areas. 

The child is encouraged to use his own initia- 
tive. Before a journey, the teacher in charge 
prepares a guide book for each child which con- 
tains details of the trip, what he must take with 
him, and notes and questions on places to be vis- 
ited. Sometimes the teacher calls on one of the 
local farmers in advance, and asks if the children 
can be given lessons on agriculture based on his 
farm. He generally agrees and lets the children 
wander around on their own in search of the 
answers to questions about the farm. 

The vacation journey, which is often a trip 
overseas, is altogether more elastic and adven- 
turous than the term-time journey. Since World 
War II, school travel overseas has received an 
enormous impetus, since official and unofficial 
bodies alike have seen it as a means of building 
a generation of Europeans who will know and 
understand each other better than their fathers 
and grandfathers did. Hence, although a num- 
ber of schools do continue to take partics to stay 
en bloc in continental hotels, this practice is com- 
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ing in for a good deal of discouragement, since 
there seems to be little point in traveling half way 
across Europe in order to meet more British tour- 
ists. 

On the whole, the best and least expensive 
form of school journey is considered to be the 
home-to-home exchange which arises out of the 
school-linking scheme. For many years, schools 
in Britain have had informal links with schools 
on the continent, but in 1945 a formal linking 
scheme was launched by the French and United 
Kingdom Ministries of Education and has been 
followed by similar schemes linking British 
schools with Austrian and German schools. 

The school link means that the two schools— 
staff as well as pupils—keep in regular touch with 
each other, exchanging letters, school magazines, 
etc. In many cases they organize exchanges, 
either of a few children or of whole classes ac- 
companied by their teachers. The majority of 
these exchanges take place during vacations, but 
there are a number of schools which have ex- 
changed pupils for whole terms. This means, of 
course, that mathematics and science subjects 
suffer while languages gain, for not many chil- 
dren can make much sense out of algebra taught 
in a foreign language. But teachers say that a 
term abroad adds so enormously to general intel- 
ligence and alertness that children catch up their 
lost ground very quickly on return. 

Exchanges are not always practical, for one 
reason or another, and where they are not, a 
good alternative is often the international camps 
and holiday centers now held regularly in Britain, 
France, and Germany, and occasionally in other 
European countries. Here school children from 
any number of countries can meet and often un- 
dertake some form of co-operative project which 
ensures that different nationalities work together. 

Lastly, there is the type of school journey 
which is primarily adventurous and conceived to 
develop resourcefulness, resilience, and a pioneer- 
ing spirit. It is not invidious to single out, in this 
connection, Watford Grammar School, just north 


of London, which has to some extent pioneered a 
new kind of school journey—the trip across 
Europe by truck. In 1953 and 1954, parties of 
boys spent four and five weeks touring Europe 
with the truck, and a few tents, as their only 
home. According to the young traveler report- 
ing in the school magazine, this is really a new 
version of an old journey. “In the 18th cen- 
tury,” he writes, “every young gentleman of 
standing made the Grand Tour of Europe, a 
practice long since discontinued for lack of time 
and money. But in this age of the common man 
a Grand Tour has been made by ordinary gram- 
mar school boys for a short time and at popular 
cost in such a democratic way as by truck... .” 

Most fortunate and most envied of all school 
travelers are the 60 or 70 boys each year selected 
to take part in the expeditions of the British 
Schools Exploring Society. This society was 
founded in 1932 by Surgeon Commander G. 
Murray Levick, who was a member of Scott’s last 
Antarctic expedition, with the aim of encourag- 
ing self-reliance, endurance, and adventurous- 
ness. 

The society has taken groups of boys on 15 
expeditions, engaged in serious research, to Lap- 
land, Iceland, northern Norway, Newfoundland, 
northern Quebec, and British Columbia. The 
boys all come from different schools and different 
types of schools and are nominated by their 
headmasters as being mentally and physically 
best equipped to contribute to and benefit by the 
expedition. The society, a voluntary body, suf- 
fers heavily from the postwar rise in prices. The 
cost of an expedition—now four or five times 
what it was before the war—is borne by the par- 
ents wherever possible. But a large number of 
boys are helped by private donations to a central 
fund—a fact which bears witness to the enthusi- 
asm and determination which surround these ~ 
most venturesome of all school journeys. 

Only a school journey to the moon, it seems, 
still waits to be arranged. 
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And Still They Want to Teach 


By CHESTER R. ZEBELL and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


University of Wisconsin 


Wouar criticisms of their pre-college educa- 
tion“are made by college students who are pre- 
paring for teaching? As they are embarking 
upon education as a professional career, are they 
aware enough of some of the problems that they 
may be stimulated to do something about them? 

Criticisms as classified in this paper were ob- 
tained from 364 female and 153 male juniors 
who were taking their first professional course in 
the department of education at the University of 
Wisconsin. The 889 criticisms were obtained 
over a 13-semester span, including some summer 
sessions, from September, 1949, through Febru- 
ary, 1954. 

A get-acquainted one-page questionnaire was 
administered on the second day of classes. 
Among the questions asked was the one which 
furnished the data for this study—‘What chief 
criticisms would you maké of your school educa- 
tion up to this time?” The students were told 
that the items should refer only to pre-college 
experiences. The 517 students presented an 
average of approximately 1.7 criticisms per per- 
son for a total of 889. 

A summary of the criticisms by males and fe- 
males in each of six categories is presented in 
Table 1. The figures indicate that teachers, in- 


TABLE 1 


Percentaces or 889 Criticisms or THerr Pre-CoLtece Experiences 
By 517 MALE AND FEMALE JuNIORS BEGINNING PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING IN EpUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Percentages 
Area of Criticism — 





Total Females 
Teachers 31.6 32.4 30.0 
Instructional methods 29.5 29.0 31.2 
Curriculum 26.3 26.6 26.0 
Size of school 7.9 7.4 9.4 
Examinations and grades 3.1 3.5 2.3 
Miscellaneous 6 1.1 1.1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


structional methods, and curriculum offerings are 
most commonly criticized by the graduates of the 
high schools. Almost two thirds of the criticisms 
are concerned with the teachers and the methods 
they use. Slightly more than a quarter of the 
criticisms refer to the curriculum. With the ad- 
dition of the seven and nine-tenths per cent about 
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school size (which in most cases affected the cur- 
riculum offering ), almost a third of the criticisms 
are concerned with the offerings of the schools. 
Examinations and grades received very little criti- 
cal attention, while such things as school-parent 
and school-community relations (grouped under 
miscellaneous ) were mentioned by less than two 
per cent of the subjects. There are no important 
differences between the criticisms offered by 
males and females. Space does not permit tabu- 
lar presentation of the breakdown of the areas 
of criticism in Table 1, but the most important 
findings in each of them are listed below. 
Criticisms of teachers. ‘The criticisms most 


_ frequently given by the college juniors were con- 


cerned with the lack of personal attention that 
teachers give to students. Almost another third 
of the comments indicated that teachers were 
poor, dull, or uninspiring. It is interesting to 
note that only about 10% were concerned with 
methods of discipline, too much detail, and favor- 
itism or prejudice shown toward students. The 
subjects reported that approximately 10% of the 
teachers used undemocratic procedures, that 
about eight per cent were not qualified to teach, 
and that more than seven per cent did not under- 
stand youths’ problems. 

Instructional methods. The chief criticism 
indicated that the instruction was not practical in 
the sense that the students felt it did not teach 
them how to live, failed to teach them about cur- 
rent events, and taught them material that they 
were not likely to transfer or use later. Their 
second criticism suggested that they were not 
given good educational and vocational guidance, 
and the third implied that the work lacked chal- 
lenge. Almost one seventh said they were not 
taught effective study habits. About 13% criti- 
cized the emphasis on rote memory and the lack 
of speaking and writing opportunities. 

Curriculum. Although there is some overlap 
between the areas of instructional methods and 
pre-college curricula, approximately 26% of the 
889 criticisms were rather definitely aimed at cur- 
ricular offerings. The highest percentages were 
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leveled against inadequate offerings in specific 
fields and the fact that too many of the courses 
were required. Almost as many pointed out, too, 
that the courses did not prepare them well for 
college. The English departments were men- 
tioned as unsatisfactory in almost 15% of the 
criticisms and particular stress was placed on the 
need for their reorganization. Other comments, 
comprising less than four per cent in each case, 
were concerned with integration, balance or con- 
centration, and failure to provide enough out- 
side activities. 

School size. The size of the school was criti- 
cized in only 71 of 889 comments. More than 
four fifths of these comments were concerned 
with limitations in facilities or curriculum. Only 
10% of the comments indicated that classes were 
too large, while four were concerned with par- 
ticular local problems in schools. In general, the 
few who mentioned school size seemed to feel 
most strongly that school facilities were limited 
and inadequate. 

Examinations and grades. Notwithstanding 
the remarks one frequently hears about unfair 
grading and examining, our subjects did not feel 
that this was a serious problem. Of the 889 criti- 
cisms, only 28 dealt with these matters and 26 of 


them indicated too much emphasis on grades and 
examinations. No criticisms of the form or type 
of grading and examining systems were given. 
When it is noted that only two of 889 criticisms 
were concerned with the omission of final ex- 
aminations, it seems that this is either not a com- 
mon procedure or that the students did not object 
to that practice when it was used. 

Conclusions. The subjects of this study were 
not asked to comment on the excellence of their 
pre-college instruction and it 1s possible that they 
were generally favorable toward it. When, how- 
ever, they were asked only for criticisms, it ap- 
pears that they did object most to lack of personal 
attention, uninspired teaching, inadequate gui- 
dance, and impractical limited and required cur- 
ricular offerings which did not prepare effectively 
for college. Since these subjects had remained to 
complete high school and had survived two years 
of college, we have here the reports of the aca- 
demically successful who plan to become teach- 
ers. If the schools leave these academically suc- 
cessful people with as much dissatisfaction, it is 
interesting to speculate on how much more or 
less the schools would be criticized by those who 
have been less successful in them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Subject-Matter Experts and the White House Conference 


THOSE OF Us who feel that the quality of edu- 
cation will never improve until the scholars and 
scientists in the liberal arts colleges are given at least 
equal opportunity with professional educators in 
setting the tone and direction of the schools were 
encouraged when it was announced that a White 
House Conference on Education was to be held this 
year. We hoped that such an important confer- 
ence, sponsored as it is by the President and the 
Congress, would include not only experts in peda- 
gogy and business management of school systems, 
but also experts in subject matter which is, after all, 
the heart of education. 

Now that most of the preliminary state confer- 
ences have been held and the operational pattern 
of the national conference has been made clear, it 
looks as if the liberal arts people are to remain in 
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their usual position in relation to the schools—out- 
side looking in. 
ferences were planned and have been dominated 
by professional educators, and indications are that 
things will be no different at the national conference. 


The majority of these state con- 


The 34-man national committee, while broadly 
representative in the orthodox public relations sense 
(business men, a club woman, teachers, PTA mem- 
bers, a labor man, etc.), almost ignores the world 
of liberal education; only three persons out of the 
34 can be said to have liberal education as their 
main interest. The chairman and two other mem- 
bers of the committee, and the executive director 
and some of the staff, have been active in the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
an organization of undoubted good intentions but 
one which has often seemed more intent on “sell- 
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ing” the existing order of things than in coming to 
grips realistically with educational problems. 

The influence of the professionals will be felt 
most in the work of the subcommittees which are to 
seek answers to such questions as what the schools 
should accomplish, how they should be organized 
and financed, what school building needs are, how 
to maintain interest in the schools, and how to get 
good teachers. 
will have a professional educator for consultant, 
but in these controversial fields of discussion there 
are other points of view that should be heard; for 
example, when it comes to such questions as what 


In every case these subcommittees 


should be accomplished in the schools and how 
teachers should be trained, there is a considerable 
body of respectable academic opinion which often 
differs sharply from that of the professionals. 
Would it not make for more objectivity if the sub- 
committees had some consultants from the other 
side? 

Are the views of leading academic critics of the 
schools—imen like Joel H. Hildebrand of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Arthur Bestor and Harry 
Fuller of the University of Illinois, Harold Clapp of 
Grinnell, President Gordon Chalmers of Kenyon, 
Douglas Bush of Harvard—to be given an airing 
Will the presidents of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, all of whom have 
had some rather pointed things to say about the 


at the conference? 


state of public education and the present system of 
teacher preparation, be asked for their opinion? 
Or is the conference to repeat the all-too-familiar 
pattern of recent years (on a larger scale) where 
earnest laymen sit around a table and listen to pro- 
fessional educators tell them there is nothing wrong 
with education that cannot be cured by spending 
more money? 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Brownell has 
referred to the White House Conference as “his- 
toric” and has predicted that education will “bene- 
fit tremendously” from it. Every friend of educa- 
tion hopes his prediction may prove to be accurate. 
One would be more optimistic, however, if the 
stipulation of the law setting up the conference— 
that it should be “broadly representative of educa- 
tors and other interested citizens’—had been inter- 
preted to mean that specialists in subject matter are 
also “educators” and should play a prominent role 
in any discussion of school problems. 

Any national conference that consciously or un- 
consciously accepts the principle that the schools 
are the monopoly of professional educators is not 
apt to come up with any startling notions for reform. 
It is more apt to serve primarily as a means of per- 
petuating the status quo. 

MortTiMer SMITH 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 


The Vanity of Some Foreign-Language Objectives 


To BE ABLE to argue in a foreign language, to 
philosophize in it, to toss it up and down playfully, 
so to speak, is not a practical objective in United 
States colleges. 

The primary attainable aim is reading knowl- 
edge, that is, ability to translate with more or less 
aid from the dictionary; with which gdés the power, 
ultimately acquired through abundant reading, of 
seizing the thought of the original without con- 
sciousness of transference. 

Many persons assert dogmatically that there are 
two distinct ways of teaching a foreign language, 
namely, a grammar and a conversational method. 
What they mean by the second boils down to a par- 
roting of foreign words, phrases, and sentences, an 
activity that entertains for a little while but gives 
only results that melt away like the snow on the 
‘river. It involves, however desperately the occa- 
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sional student may work for a time to realize allur- 
ing dreams, the carrying of an impossible load on 
Only with long and scientific atten- 
tion to grammar, not to speak of foundational ac- 
quaintance with one’s own language, can one pos- 
sibly acquire power of expression in a foreign 
tongue. 
The size of the task of learning a foreign language 
is undreamed of by those who have never ap- 
proached such an enterprise. Many believe that 
a native speaker could put them in a few short 
weeks on the “glory road.” Foreigners among us, 
needing jobs, have exploited this notion rather nat- 
urally. And, as we all know, we are quite prone 
to “fall” for what we want to believe (as when we 
buy oil stock). If we are told that learning to 
speak a foreign language is easy, we are delighted 


to hear it. We would like to astonish our asso- 
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ciates; and we may resent being told that, without 
years of persistent effort on our part, the whole 
idea is a hoax and a delusion. 

If an occasional educator desires to promote the 
study of foreign languages in the United States, he 


SOME SIX MONTHS have gone by since the U. S. 
Supreme Court handed down its decision of May 
31 ordering the states to “make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward full compliance” with the 
historic decision of May 17, 1954. Under the 
terms of this ruling, the district Federal courts 
must ascertain whether the schools in their respec- 
tive localities are fulfilling the order for desegrega- 
tion “at the earliest practicable date.” 
fixed deadline was provided for, it is not at all sur- 


Since no 


prising that this policy of “practical flexibility” has 
brought about considerable confusion, cunctation, 
circumvention, and even counteraction. 

Recent surveys indicate many breaches in what 
was once a solid wall of separation of the races in 
the Southern schools. Except in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina, some form of positive action or plans had 
been taken in the South to change the public 
schools in accordance with the policy enunciated by 
the Supreme Court. Integration is proceeding 
satisfactorily in Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo., and in many smaller communi- 
ties. A Federal court decision resulted in the ad- 
mission of Negroes to the undergraduate division 
of the University of North Carolina. Numerous 
other incidents point up the fact that, despite defi- 
nite opposition by pro-segregationist groups and the 
slowness of legal procedure, the segregated school 
will not exist as long as it has in the past. 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and other organizations will 
press for the transformation, “with all deliberate 
speed,” of the segregated school system into an in- 
tegrated, non-discriminatory one. Political, eco- 
nomic, and sociological factors will continue to 
exact their toll. Moral and ethical feelings, like- 
wise, should be increasingly expressed in behalf of 
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will have to discontinue his disdainful view of the 
reading objective. 

A. M. WITHERS 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Blacksburg 


EVENTS 


The State of Segregation 


the attainment of full equality of educational op- 
portunity in the United States. 

Constant vigilance and persistence on the part 
of all fair-minded Americans will doubtless play 
an important role in the abolition of a public- 
school system which has deprived an untold num- 
ber of American citizens of their rightful chance 
to develop fully along the lines of their capacities 
and ambitions. A racially integrated system of 
education will help convince the nations that the 
United States is sincere in its desire for national 
and international equality—W.W.B. 


STUDENTS’ FINANCIAL DEBT 
TO THE COLLEGES 


IN AN ADDRESS at Bucknell University, Sept. 28, 
1955, Charles L. Horn, president, Olin Foundation, 
suggested that colleges should charge more for the 
freshman and sophomore years to discourage stu- 


” 


dents who just “come along for a free ride,” since 
a large per cent of students drop out at the end of 
the freshman and sophomore years. 

Because a college has to pay for a large share of 
each student’s education in addition to what he 
actually pays, Dr. Horn felt this will help keep col- 
lege budgets out of the red, as well as discourage 
students who have no intention of completing col- 
lege. Before asking foundations for more money, 
colleges should look realistically at this matter, he 
advised. 

College alumni, according to Dr. Horn, should 
be asked to pay back a portion of what the college 
has spent on them. “If I were to run a college,” 
he said, “the first thing I would do would be to ask 
every freshman to pledge to pay $1,000 to the col- 
lege to be paid over 10 years which would be put 
in an endowment fund, the interest of which would 
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go to pay for other people who wanted to come and 
get an education when it costs a great deal more. 

“I suppose that is revolutionary,” he added, ex- 
plaining that not every person who goes to college 
should be there, and that every young man or 
woman who goes to college owes the institution 
something else besides good will. 


STUDENTS AND COLLEGE POLICY 


AN UNDERGRADUATE committee has been created 
at Amherst College to help advise the faculty of 
student opinion on educational policy matters. 
Representatives of the three upper classes at Am- 
herst are: members of the committee which will 
have contact with faculty members who determine 
educational policy, members of the College Lec- 
ture Committee, and staff members of the library. 
Student members of the committee feel that the 
group will allow close contact between under- 
graduates and faculty and students to keep in 
touch on policy matters. 


CONFERENCE IN HONOR OF 
DR. JOHN E. ANDERSON 


To RECOGNIZE 30 years of activity in the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare at the University of Minne- 
sota, under the leadership of John E. Anderson, 
the university will sponsor a conference on “The 
Concept of Development,” December 8-10, 1955. 
Among the invited guests who will present papers 
are: Ernest Nagel, Columbia University; Willard 
C. Olson, University of Michigan; T. C. Schneirla, 
American Museum of Natural History; Robert R. 
Sears, Stanford University; and Heinz Werner, 
Clark University. University of Minnesota staff 
members who will participate include: John A. 
Anderson, M.D., DeWitt, Herbert 
Heaton, and Robert Spencer. 


Normal J. 


Educational Ticker Tape .. . 
(Continued from page 146) 


second year of sponsoring 350 scholarships to any 
Michael’s College 


(Winooski, Vt.) will inaugurate a special pre-en- 


college or university... St. 


gineering course next fall in collaboration with the 
Catholic University of America (Washington, D. 
C.) Two anonymois faculty members of 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) have estab- 
lished a $500 scholarship to be awarded annually 
to a senior pre-medical or biology student. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harold O. Thomas of Canton, 
Ohio, have given a gift of $1,500,000 to Wittenberg 
College (Springfield, Ohio) for capital purposes 
... The U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has presented a grant of $15,000 to 
the Albany (N. Y.) Medical College’s department 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation to establish 
a teaching program for members of the junior class 
and to cover costs of instruction and equipment 
.. « Marquette University (Milwaukee, Wis.) will 
observe its 75th anniversary in 1956. 


NEW POSTS... 


John R. Rackley, professor of education and 
dean, College of Education, University of Okla- 
homa, appointed Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education . . . Kenneth D. 
Benne, director, Boston University Human Rela- 
tions Center, elected president, Adult Education 
Association . . . Henry M. Wriston, retiring presi- 
dent, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), is now 
executive director, the American Assembly, Co- 
lumbia University ... Ewald B. Nyquist appointed 
associate commissioner for higher education, New 
York State Education Department . . . At Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University: Ralph G. 
Harshman, vice-president; Kenneth H. McFall, 
provost; Emerson C. Shuck, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts; and Lloyd A. Helms, dean, Graduate 
School . . . David M. Stowe appointed chairman, 
department of religion, Carleton College (North- 
field, Minn.) 
search, Harvard University Business School, named 
the first Edsel Bryant Ford Professor of Business 


Bertrand Fox, director of re- 


Administration. 


COMING EVENTS... 

Eleventh Annual Higher Education Conference, 
New York University, Dec. 10. Theme: “Better 
Articulation Between Secondary School and Col- 
lege.” Alonzo F. Myers will serve as chairman 
. . . Third Interamerican Congress of Psychology, 
University of Texas, Dec. 16-21. Theme: “Psy- 
chology of Social Tensions.” 


RECENT DEATHS .. . 

Morgan L. Combs, 63, president, Mary Wash- 
ington College (Fredericksburg, Va.), Oct. 25... 
Walter E. Myer, 66, director, Civic Education 
Service, Oct. 25. 
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portunities and Summer Seminars Under the Inter- 


national Educational Exchange Program, 1956-57, receive their tuition and other fees in 
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FREE SUMMER IN EUROPE 
for any teacher who can recruit 15 students 
for a group tour of the British Isles and the 
Continent. Ages 12-18. Write John Culli- 
nane, 29 Vaughan Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 




















Better teachers, like better lawyers and better 
engineers, devote most of their efforts to main- 
taining the highest possible standards of per- 
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THE YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION, 1955: Guidance and Counselling 
Edited by Robert King Hall and Joseph A. Lauwerys 


Published in Association with the University of London Institute of Education and Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Some fifty contributors present a worldwide panorama of guidance services, techniques, and theories that 
concern both guidance personnel connected with organized education and practicing teachers in all schools 
and colleges. From these essays emerges a record of the important characteristics of a kind of guidance ap- 
plicable throughout the free world. xiv plus 634 pages. $8.50. 





COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Edited by Melvene D. Hardee, Florida State College 

Sponsored by the National Committee on General Education, Association for Higher Education, National 

Education Association 

A symposium comprising monographs by eighteen leading American authorities, covering the closely re- 

lated functions of general education and guidance. The authors cite guidance practices especially appro- 
g I Y ap 

priate to the aims of general education and suggest ways and means for coordinating personnel services 

with and within the program of general studies. xx plus 444 pages. $5.00 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
By B. J. Chandler, University of Virginia, and Paul V. Petty, University of Arkansas 


A preview of school personnel work for the years ahead, incorporating the research findings and experience 
of business and industrial managers, public administrators, and educational leaders. x plus 598 pages. $4.75 





HELPING CHILDREN LEARN: A Concept of Elementary-School Method 
By Peggy Brogan, Child Education Foundation, and Lorene K. Fox, Queens College 


A challenging philosophy of teaching and learning for all those who work and live with children. The 
authors show how to provide an environment that promotes learning through genuine interest in the 


world as it is. xii plus 381 pages. $4.00 
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